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LOVE. 


‘ SINGER, what untunes thy chord be- 
i@ fore thy peerless prime ? 
O warrior, what unnerves thy sword 
just at the crucial time ? 
Wilt hearken ?—this hath been thy bane: ye 
would not consecrate 
The genius to thy fellowman, that made ye 
truly great. 
A glimmering mist of golden hair and lips as 
red as wine, 
Have led ye captive unaware from many a 
brave, bright shrine, 
And as the songs the siren sings lure sail- 
ors to their fate, 
So Love—false Love—her votary brings to 
regions desolate. 
Along the path thy feet will tread are saintly 
graves and green, 
Where sleeps the dear dust of thy dead with 
roses white between, 
And mayhap woes without a name will come 
to thine and thee: 
A son's debauch, a daughter’s shame—ah, 
Christ, that it should be! 
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And thus thy powers faint and fail, nor thine 
alone the loss: 
The poor with many a piteous wail must longer 
bear the cross. 
Ye might have led them to the plane of Lib- 
erty and Light, 
But still the ages wax and wane, and still 
they grope in night. 
Accursed, I hold, and thrice accursed this thing 
called Love by man— 
The cause of every woe the worst since Time 
its tramp began ; 
And if ye hissed it from the heart down dev- 
ilward, I know 
Nor Death nor Doom would have a part 
within these lands below ; 
Nor sin nor shame would longer be, nor prison- 
house nor chain, 
Nor rack, nor bowl, nor scaffold-tree, nor bru- 
tal battle-plain. 
But man is man, nor can he rise o’er Pas- 
sion’s beastly sway, 
Nor can he see with shining eyes the Truths 
I here essay. 
— Will Hubbard-Kernan. 
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A NEW DEAL. 
HAT mockery of human egotism which , 
some faineant filosofers call Fate and 
others with more hopeful insight name 
Providence, has many demonstrations 
in the experience of states and races & It is in 
evidence just now in a proposal for an alliance 
of the English speaking peoples for purposes 
affecting the wider interests of the modern 
world. Seeking a specific object it is more sig- 
nificant as an outward sign of an evolution in 
humankind at large, as are most of the definite 
movements in civilization. Whether such an 
alliance shall take form in a treaty or an “ un- 
derstanding ’’ is a matter of politics, which is 
temporary ; but the dominance of the race we 
call the Greeks of our time is clearly forecast 
by many indications, and that is a step forward 
in the larger movement we call progress. 
The modesty of nature veils all her vital pro- 
cesses. A thousand sphynxes sentinel the mon- 
uments of the oldest nation on earth. With 
stony eyes they look upon the mountains that 
were piled to store forever the dust and the 
memory of kings. But the evolving of a pur- 
pose deeper than the one in immediate view has 
set at naught the devotion of their builders. 
The eternal pyramids emptied of the ashes of 
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their founders, tell of human futility, and the 
problem the mournful sphynx propounds is that 
which vexes all flesh. Those of us who guess 
at a process in operation which does not end 
with our petty achievements divine a purpose 
in all the illusions of life # They are a spur to 
the activity that leads away from savagery. 
The higher products of nature must develop or 
decay. Their components are too valuable toe 
exist inert. The greed of the universal compe- 
tition demands the service of what is not in 
use. And the energies that develop are called 
in play by a kindly deception that crowns each 
achievemen in prospect with the promise of 
permanence. So nations have built great cities 
and conquered the world & every step forward 
has been on ground that seemed as solid as the 
center of all things @ 

Here and there a poet has guessed at the inter- 
play of forces in the great scheme of things. 
So the Laplace theory of creation became lum- 
inous with sublime suggestion in the vision of 
Poe. The separaiion of matter into worlds and 
the immezsurable complexity of life upon them 
was the outflow of the infinite life, & the fore- 
doomed wreck of matter in the alternating con- 
centration of all was its inflow to the source & 
heart of all g@ At such a conception the poet 
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might well cry “ Eureka!” His verse and his 
tales were a trifle in comparison with the mar- 
velous imagining of his greatest essay. Since 
the centuries of Persian thought were crystal- 
lized in the myth called Zoroaster, no such 
working out of the dual principle in nature has 
come from any human brain. But long before 
Laplace and Poe, the first of the Hebrew pro- 
phets pointed out the alternative operation of 
divine forces in man, and history has exampled 
in masses of men the lesson he drew from the 
individual consciousness. 

Every generation has claimed for itself the so- 
lution of the problem of liberty. The first Bru- 
tus instanced the compound of private ven- 
geance and public benevolence which is the 
usual efficient factor, in the overthrow of Tar- 
quin. The republic he founded in Rome lasted 
five hundred years # But there were revolts 
against tyranny before that & there have been 
returns to centralization since, The balance of 
law and order is an unstable equilibrium, like 
that of a druggist’s scales. Centrifugal energy 
is the motor of new & virile races. The center- 
seeking forces come with the conservation of 
what energy has won. Organization reacht its 
highest development in the church of Rome. 
Without temporal power it masters a majority 
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..- of menin the lands having definite ideas of 
I~ liberty. But its power is in great measure up- 


held by the Latin domination of continental 
Europe, and the union of Anglo-Saxon races 
to direct the affairs of the world may work a 
revolution in the sanctum of infallibility itself. 
@ A-ccurious mixture of democracy and abso- 
lutism is the heritage of Peter. Its chief is 
elected by a college of representatives chosen 
by his predecessor. The council whose voice 
he is when he speaks infallibly represents all 
his followers in all lands. But the princes of the 
church are natives and spiritual nobles of one 
little country @ It is an Italian court that exe- 
cutes the decrees of an ecumenical council & 
shapes the policy of the world-representatives 
themselves. Centralization reacht its climax in 
the decree of the Vatican council 28 years ago. 
It gave to the appointee of a college of Italian 
clerics the infallibility of God himself when 
speaking to the whole world. The reaction is 
already evident in many quarters. The down- 
fall of Latin supremacy in Europe is likely to 
strengthen the centrifugal movement. 

The immediate successor of the Pope declared 
infallible by the Jesuit majority of the council 
of 1870, has laid down home rule laws for the 
American church. It was a significant discov- 
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ery that such matters as temperance and pub- 
lic schools & membership of secret labor or- 
ders were to be determined locally by the bish- 
ops. It avoided disruption between the faithful 
in the New World & the Italian court. As great 
a novelty at Rome was the evangel of democra- 
cy in a papal encyclyical. The centrifugal force 
was potent in these concessions to the spirit of 
the time. The home rule principle set forth in 
the Declaration of Independence stands avowed 
a century later by the infallible oracle of autoc- 
racy PH 

Some of the critics of organized religion assert 
that infallibility in practice differs from the the- 
ory. The inevrancy of an arbiter of disputed 
points of doctrine extends to the exercise of 
authority also. But the yielding of authority is 
more manifest. Home rule in the diocese has 
taken away more power than infallibility has 
added. The patent fact points to a new deal in 
religious affairs which may be as striking in its 
outcome as the political chamge begun by the 
American Revolution @ Of all the chances of 
this mortal life, none is more likely than a break- 
down of royal power in Italy. The Latin coun- 
tries are all in a state of crisis. The changes 
which impend may offer a temptation to a re- 
sumption of temporal pretensions on the part 
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of the “ prisoner of the Vatican ” or it may make 
Italy untenable as a seat of papal rule. Al- 
ready there are signs of a disposition to widen 
the social sphere of the church in America. The 
vernacular is used in the mass in New York. 
Patriotic interest in American affairs is emfa- 
sized. The American church politely defines its 
distinctive character. It obeys Italy, but it is 
American. It holds out the hospitality of the 
New World asa hope for the head of the church 
in troublous times to come. 

The old church is near the parting of the ways. 
In the trials that may be close at hand it will 
react & become more than ever a close corpora- 
tion of Italian princes and abandon the hope of 
growth and perhaps even of continuance of its 
authority on this side of the ocean; or it will 
cast aside local domination and be in trutha 
church universal, recognizing a real representa- 
tion of national churches in all its councils—& 
in that event we may live to see it take again 
to its ranks the schismatic bodies that cen- 
tralization has forced away in successive reac- 
tions, and realize, on a liberal and progressive 
basis, the dream of a united Christendom. 
—William McIntosh. 
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THE EX-LIBRIS COLLECTOR. 
j|IFE in this world is a collecting, & all 
| the men and women in it are collect- 
| ors. The only question is, what will 
= | you collect? Most men are intent on 
collecting dollars. Their waking hours are taken 
up with inventing plans, methods, and schemes 
whereby they may secure dollars from other 
men. To gather as many dollars as possible & 
to give out as few is the desideratum. But when 
you collect one thing you always incidentally 
collect others. The fisherman who casts his net 
for shad always secures a few other fish & once 
in a while a turtle, which enlarges the mesh to 
suit & gives sweet liberty to the shad. To focus 
exclusively on dollars is to secure jealousy, 
fear, vanity, and a vaulting ambition that may 
claw its way thro the mesh and let your dollars 
slip into the yeasty deep. 

Ragged Haggard collects bacteria; while the 
fashionable young men of the day, with a few 
exceptions, are collecting headaches, regrets, 
weak nerves, tremens, paresis—death. Of course 
we shall all die (1’ll admit that), and further, 
we may be a long time dead (I ll admit that), 
and further, we may be going throthe world for 
the last time—as to that I do not know—but 
while we are here it seems the part of reason to 
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devote our energies to that which brings as few 
heart-pangs to ourselves & others as possible. 
We are here, and some day we must go, and 
surely we would like to depart gracefully. 

@ Now, I do not know exactly why men collect 
book-plates. But I think I have traced out a 
very little of the psychology of collecting. And 
first I would call your attention to the fact that 
no one ever went off, secretly and by stealth, 
and collected book-plates, as a miser hoards & 
gloats over his gold » The collector’s cast of 
mind is totally different from that of the miser. 
The miser loves the gold for its own sake—the 
collector loves a book-plate for what it suggests. 
In other words he does not love a book-plate at 
all. He may think he does, but he doesn’t; he 
holds it in solution & when the time is ripe he 
sheds it as a snake sheds its skin ; whereas the 
miser hoards till he dies, and dying, clutches. 
g Witness, if you please, Mr. James Fraser 
Gluck collecting autografs and such trifles in- 
dustriously and intensely for years, paying out 
thousands of dollars, & then one fine day pre- 
senting the whole collection to the Buffalo Li- 
brary. And this while he was a young man @ 
Dozens of such cases could be cited to prove 
that the mania sits lightly, and like the whole 
material world is of small account to the man 
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who can get off at a distance and take a good 
look at it —-> 

No collector ever evolved the craze alone; he 
is exposed and catches it. Where you see one 
man collecting, around the corner you ’ll find 
another. The psychic basis of collecting is hu- 
man sympathy, and not a mere lust for posses- 
sion. You collect because some one you admire 
collects, altho I do not ask you to confess this 
before men. You exchange plates & at the same 
time you exchange courtesy, kindliness, & mut- 
ual goodwill. Having the book-plate of a col- 
lector you are pledged to that man by a tie 
which is very gentle, yet very strong. He does 
not dictate to you, nor rob you of your time, 
nor intrude his personality upon you, but from 
out of the unseen now & again comes a cheery 
message (and a book-plate) and you send back 
good cheer and kindly greetings—(and a book- 
plate, for some one has sent you duplicates). 
And thus the circle grows until all ’round the 
world you count your friends and brothers, held 
together by the mystic bond which binds men 
who love the same things and are engaged in 
like pursuits. Then beyond this you are linkt to 
the past by the plates you own of men now 
dust, and you know, too, all the men who have 
wrought and traced in lines of beauty, and 
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thought and felt and suffered and enjoyed. You 
know them all—-you know their successes and 
defeats, their hopes and sorrows # You do not 
say that Holbein & Hogarth were, you say they 
are, for you have their work :—they are immor- 
tal. And so you confuse the dead and living in 
one fairy company, and altho you detect vary- 
ing degrees of excellence, for none do you hold 
contempt, of none are you jealous—none do 
you envy # From them you ask nothing, upon 
you they make no demands, save that their 
friendship shall be frank, free, unselfish, and 
unsullied ge 

It is not at all necessary to meet a collector 
face to face in order to hold sweet converse. 
By their plates ye shall know them. And so I 
have avoided meeting my dear friends, more 
than once, that the delicacy of the relationship 
should not be disturbed. But sometimes I break 
the rule, and being in New Haven notlong ago 
I called on Mr. W. F. Hopson. In the yard back 
of his house Hopson has a pretty little studio, 
made of matched pine, & the whole thing must 
have cost him fifty dollars. The light comes in 
from the roof, as it does in the Church of the 
Madeleine and the Chapel of Pere la Chaise, 
save for a beautiful north window which was 
evidently pincht by Hopson from some Italian 
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chapel, altho he swears differently ®% Together 
we called on Mr. George Dudley Seymour and 
Mr. Everett E. Lord. Seymour has posters, and 
china, and book-plates, and brocades, all repre- 
senting the beautiful handiwork of men long 
dead. Lord has a collection of prints which cost 
him ten thousand dollars, gathered over the 
space of twenty years. But the point I wish to 
make is that as the treasures were brought out 
& shown, the comments brought out the names 
of Woodbury, Bolles, Allen, Dodge, Shir-Cliff, 
Woodworth, Ellsworth, Gobeille, Mack, Hum- 
phreys, French, Rhead, & all those other choice 
spirits, who are my friends, and whose presence 
in my thoughts takes the bitterness out of life 
and gives a solace when all my hopes seem 
gone. The friends of these men are my friends 
too ; so we were as brothers. 

Then the next day I went on up to Hartford and 
saw Mr. Charles Dexter Allen, who has an ab- 
surd head of hair and many book-plates ; and 
then on to Boston where I Called on Mr. John 
P. Woodbury, who has a long white beard and 
a grace and dignity which make you think of 
Michael Angelo’s Moses. Mr. Woodbury has a 
great collection of French’s book-plates, and 
others galore, the most valuable collection of 
“The Compleat Angler’’ in the world, and ex- 
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tra illustrated books and first editions until 't 
would make you dizzy to tell you of them. And 
whom did we talk about as we lookt at the 
treasures ? I'll tell you—we talked of Bolles, 
Stone, Dering, Allen, Dodge, Shir-Cliff, Wood- 
worth, Ellsworth, Gobeille, Rhead, Humphreys, 
French and all those other friends who are both 
his and mine. Mr. Woodbury is nearly the Ideal 
Collector :—he has lived his three score and ten, 
but his eye is as bright as a boy’s, his com- 
plexion as fair as a baby’s, and he carries with 
him the perfume of the morning and the lavish 
heart of youth @® 

And so a fad which gives joy without head- 
ache, peace without stupor, and friends who are 
not rivals, is worth cultivating ; at least I think 
so. Its basis is human sympathy, and its ex- 
cuse for being is—book-plates. 

—Elbert Hubbard. 


CULTURIA: A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. 

j wR. HOWELLS has written with his 
| own fine grace of Altruria @ Let me, 
| secundum magistrum, indite afew re- 
= flections on a more tangible and con- 
tinuing city 2H 

I shall not avail myself of the familiar license 
to refer to my subject vaguely as the City of 
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Cc . The great minds in Newspaper Row 
have taught us (a long time after William 
Shakespeare) that the prime requisite of a good 
story is a ‘‘local habitation and a name.” Will- 
iam said nothing about fake interviews & other 
varied achievements of saffron journalism ; but 
of that, no matter @ Rejecting therefore the 
shadow of a pseudonym, I offer you, discerning 
reader, a plain tale of the City of Culturia. If 
there be some that will not like it, not relishing 
a wholesome frankness and the ginger that is 
hot i’ the mouth,—why, there was a worthy 
Knight in Illyria whilom, to whose filosofy I 
commend them. It will be a madder world than 
it is now, or yet has been, when we shall please 
all, my Masters ! 

N uncommercial traveler might easily pass 
G! Culturia without noticing it, altho Dr. De- 
pew’s railroad has a station there, and it is well 
enuff known to Sam’! of Posen. Indeed Sam’l 
& his friends have given the place a bad name, 
culture being incompatible with “ bizhness "—& 
they like better to put up at Priamville, a small 
town six miles to the northeast, where they 
may buy their collars at wholesale rates. This 
is not to be noted as an invidious circumstance. 
Many commercial persons have done well in 
Culturia, in spite of a prevalent distaste for the 
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more vulgar forms of trade. And in divers de- 
partments of commerce, such as naturally 
thrive where the laws are made for a free peo- 
ple, Culturia holds an envied pre-eminence. 
More need not be said to the reflecting reader. 
® But Culturia is especially notable since it of- 
fers a fine example of the experiment in Cult- 
ure & Aristocratic Tone now so generally mak- 
ing throughout this favored country. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that on the result of 
this experiment in Culturia depends the fate of 
the Nation. There is no sort of doubt that this 
opinion holds as a profound religious conviction 
in Culturia # 

The doctrine of assent, so potent in ethics and 
theology, might easily be shown to include ev- 
ery social system known to us. Culturia offers 
an example. Like some persons of Job’s ac- 
quaintance who proclaimed themselves the peo- 
ple, Culturia’s elect simply declare themselves 
the Better Class. And the thing goes. 

Here a couple of hundred years ago was plant- 
ed a little obscure trading post by a few score 
of broad-breeched Hollanders. History records 
nothing more remarkable of this small colony 
of Dutchmen than that they lived at peace with 
one another and drove the sharpest bargains 
with the untutored Red Man, It is certain that 
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none of them ever talkt of his Ancestry or re- 
garded himself as a Founder. Indeed the prac- 
tice among European nations of deporting their 
social dregs and colonizing their undesirables 
in the new world marked no exception in the 
tase of the Batavian commonwealth. A span of 
tvo hundred years is not forsooth the antiquity 
of the Percys or the Howards, but few of the 
Sons and Daughters of whom we hear so much 
could prove a descent half as long. At any 
rate, it admits no doubt of a Grandfather, or 
even one to spare; and as Monsieur Blouet ob- 
serves, that is the great desideratum of the 
highbred American. 

For this noble type of freeman abhors the lev- 
eling trend of democracy. If he is so fortunate 
as to have had an ancestor whose exertions 
have raised him above the degrading necessity 
of labor, he cherishes a supreme contempt for 
his undollared fellow citizens. He gives himself 
up to the fascinating pursuit of evolving a pedi- 
gree and actually comes to’ believe in it. The 
proud Briton, with his gorgonized stare, is the 
object of his worshipful emulation. In Culturia 
there are gentlemen who would scorn to wear 
a garment made by a democratic tailor—is not 
this a thing beyond the filosofy of Teufels- 
droch ? Their inexpressibles bear a London tag ; 
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they practice the current Anglicisms of speech ; 
they subscribe for “Punch,” the London @® 
‘Times ” & Larry Godkin’s ‘“‘ Evening Post’’; 
they cultivate British flunkies ; they will receive 
in their homes with a fearful joy the commonest 
doughface of an English cad who may deign to 
notice them ; they hate and despise everything 
in their own country which does not antedate 
the Revolution ;—but why catalog them further? 
I would be tender to these gentlemen who are 
otherwise amiable and who, perhaps, owing to 
a congenital weakness of mind, are no more to 
be blamed for their monstrous delusions than 
was one Bottom, a weaver of Athens, when 
he gave rule in Titania’s realm. 

N Culturia there are one or two seminaries of 
4 the Prunes and Prism order, which incul- 
cate absolute artificiality and the patois or dia- 
lect of the Better Class. Have you never heard 
it, gentle reader? You must come to Cultu- 
ria and be edified. The ladies who are deemed 
correct and who potter with Lyceums, Literary 
Teas and such things, talk ‘“‘in a manner that 
is my aversion.” A joyous iteration of common- 
places touching Literature and Art, personified 
in Kendrick Bangs and Gibson; a deplorably 
borne habit of mind which no affectation can 
long hide ; a whole society offering not one real- 
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ly sane and cultivated woman—is it any won- 
der, Mesdames that Mr. Sienkiewicz found yuo 
out? And the manner of your talk is, if any- 
thing, worse than the matter of it ; for it makes 
no difference what you say, you know, but it’s 
worth your pedigree as to how you say it. So 
the High-bred Accent is cherished with zealin 
Culturia g% Some young ladies, after finishing 
with Prunes and Prism, take a post-graduate 
course under the intelligent tuition of their 
family flunkies—English of course. Other young 
women, less fortunate in the matter of flunkies, 
consider this as ‘‘real mean” and as taking an 
undue advantage of themselves. But in the 
noble race for social distinction only the prizes 
of victory are regarded. 

The elect of Culturia, as I have said, are proud 
to trace their descent from a little colony of 
trading Dutchmen, planted two hundred years 
ago on the banks of—well, not the Wabash. 
Most of them, however, like to claim a mixture 
of English and Dutch in their pedigree. And 
those who can afford it, keep the Genealogical 
Bureaus working overtime to concoct a lineage 
of this description. In this commercial nation 
you can get almost anything, if you have the 
price—and so they are made happy. I have seen 
an aspiring gentleman receive one of those 
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purely mythical pedigrees, for which he had paid 
a handsome fee @ (It was necessary to qualify 
him as a candidate for membership in the Order 
of Patroons.) I protest it was touching to see 
how he gloated over it : more wondrous still, he 
actually came to believe in it and would bore 
you insufferably with the achievements of his 
manufactured ancestors. 

The facts already recited put you in possession 
of the whole social scheme in Culturia. Every- 
thing is after the British model. The Prunes & 
Prism seminaries give rigorous drilling in the 
Hinglish Haxent. No teacher is ever employed 
who has n’t acquired it in an offensive degree, 
The Professor of the tum-tum and the little 
Anglican priest with the round hat, looking like 
a teetotum, are actual importations. A super- 
annuated person, attached to the educational 
staff, tries to give you an impression of gentle 
blood. The rates are high, of course, but the 
education given is such a compound of scio- 
listic scholarship and general unreason that I 
am not surprised at the great success which 
attends the System. It is proverbial that Ameri- 
cans know a good thing when they see it, and 
this is the Good Thing very many of them want. 
The Smart Set in Culturia control the “ social 
department” in the newspapers, which is a 
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source of unmixed joy to the Philistines. Day 
unto day the movements of the microcosm are 
faithfully chronicled, with itemized descriptions 
of lingerie. The same names are eternally re- 
printed, the same jejune gossip and trivial in- 
anity set forth. Culturia no more than Belgravia 
(of which Mr. Thackeray has written) is with- 
out its heart-burnings, its withered hopes, its 
ungratified social ambitions @ Its tragedy is 
written very legibly on the faces of the women. 
What masks they are, those faces, with their 
simpering affectation or frigid insolence ! What 
a price those women pay to make a figure in 
the little pinchbeck world around them! Ah, 
Mesdames, is it worth all the pain and trouble 
to “live despised in your own esteem ?’”’ Are 
there not better things to live for than those 
small triumfs gained at how much sacrifice and 
bitterness of spirit ? g# The penalty of all this, 
Mesdames—look there in your true glass and 
read! &® : 

- R. WELSTEAD CROKER, using the 
a Hon. Perry Belmont as a sort of social 
jimmy, broke into the Four Hundred of New 
York the other day. Like feats of cracksman- 
ship are not without precedent in Culturia, al- 
beit its Smart Set holds itself as exclusive as 
that of Gotham % But the green and gold of 
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Gotham are, of course, lacking, and so una- 
voidably some cheap people from time to time 
get within the charmed circle. Malgre which, 
Culturia is highly content with itself and talks 
of inevitable social assimilation. 

@ Perhaps the most striking trait of the Select 
Set in Culturia —which it doubtless copies from 
some more ambitious societies—is that it has 
no well-founded pretence to real culture at all. 
The men rarely read: the women merely daw- 
dle or, at most, rise no higher than the “ Hum 
Journal.” The most potent intellectual influ- 
ence in their lives is the English society play, 
usually interpreted by so-so actors. This form 
of the drama ordinarily contains such exh:bi- 
tions of flunkyism as challenge the admiration 
of our male and female Anglomaniacs. Leave 
out the flunkyism & the play would fall down. 
A well drawn ‘“ Persimmons, Butler to Alf- 
and-Alf”’ will do more to insure the success of 
such a piece than the finest literary skill or the 
most consummate dramatic ability @ It is the 
dream of the proud Citizen of Culturia to nat- 
uralize the British type of flunkyism in his own 
household. I know one who rejoices in an Eng- 
lish valet, the real thing, you know, and who 
refers to his man Tompkins with the air of Ma- 
jor Pendennis. When I see the pair together I 
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am persuaded that the master is really, tho not 
visibly, prostrating himself before the valet. 

If in Culturia the simulacrum of the shadow 
of a doubt were held with regard to the merits 
of the System there on trial, I should perhaps 
be moved to offer a feeble dissent from some 
propositions upon which it is founded. It might 
be easy enuff to show that the Better Class has 
itself started with a false premise, in assuming 
a virtue inherited which it has not; which in- 
deed has no existence at all, save in the sickly 
conceit of inventing an aristocratic tradition. I 
might go on to prove how subversive all this is 
of the true American spirit—but that would 
lead me into the banality of newspaper senti- 
ment. It would not be difficult to show the vi- 
cious folly of a System which nurtures a hot- 
house growth of Pride and Envy. Or, taking a 
wider view than the little local instance, I 
might point out what some foreign observers 
have already perceived, that pinchbeck culture, 
snobbishness patterned on the Yellowplush 
model, the barren assertion of wealth, and ina 
word, the effort to seem what we are not, with 
a groveling prostration before the basest social 
ideals —all these are indices to a vulgarity so 
baneful and widely prevalent as to make the 
most optimistic of social prophets lose hope. 
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And in truth the ambition which copies the 
worst features of the European aristocratical 
system and exploits them here with the crude 
ostentation of newly gotten wealth, induces the 
most sanguine of us to give up our dreams. 
Still, for a last word, if it were at all worth 
while (which it is not) I might go further to 
demonstrate that Culturia’s Prunes and Prism 
seminaries, its absurd legions of noble descent, 
its aping gentlemen and vapid women —all in 
all, make up a spectacle as full of the materials 
of satire as our boasted nation can show. 

® But, as my friend, Mr. Cudahy of Chicago, 
would say: ‘Quid essem usus ?”’ 

—Michael Monahan. 


> 
HEART TO HEART TALKS#@ 
WITH PHILISTINES BY THE 
PASTOR OF HIS FLOCK #@ 


JR. RAGGED HAGGARD, familiarly 
| called by his friends, ‘‘ Cave-of-the- 
| Winds,” stopt off to lunch with me 
=a the other day. Among other things he 
informed me that when poor people call upon 
the Buffalo Organized Charity Association for 
assistance, the Secretary has the Inspector in- 
vestigate the case & if found worthy the appli- 
cant is given an order on the Amcrican News 
Co. for a copy of ‘* What to Eat.” 
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E National Purity Association,whose 
headquarters, paradoxically, are at 
Chicago, has recently issued a pam- 
flet called ‘“‘Dianism.” A markt copy 
has been sent me by an Elderly Lady who 
seems to assume that I am good raw material 
for the N. P. A. 

@ There is a great temptation right here to be 
first jocular & then sarcastic ; explaining that I 
have no need to join an Association in order to 
remain chaste as ice & pure as snow. But I'll 
waive all that and just seriously refer to one of 
the sentences in the Elderly Lady’s preach- 
ment. “It is a well known fact that according 
to Statistics one-fourth of all women and one- 
half of all men are what are known as ‘ fallen.’ ”’ 
The statement may be a fact and it may not, 
but my protest is against this falling back on 
“ Statistics ’ as a finality, when the truth is 
there are no statistics on the subject. It is just 
one person’s opinion. And I would be nearer 
truth if I should say, According to statistics 
all reformers are perfectly willing to state a 
positive untruth, that they know is an untruth, 
in order to bolster their cause. 

® Recently in Zion African M. E. Church at 
Louisville, I heard the pastor discuss this same 
theme and he declared that “ over two hundred 
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per cent. of all crime am caused by adultera- 
tion, as shown by statistics.” 

@ Let us face the simple fact that there are no 
Statistics and never can be as to the number of 
“fallen” folkse——>— 

But there is one other use, more flagrant than 
all others, made of mythical statistics to prove 
a case. The “‘ Voice’ newspaper has a stand- 
ing item in capitals that reads thus: “‘ Ninety 
per cent. of all poverty and crime, according to 
statistics, is traceable directly to strong drink.” 
The gentleman may be right: but as to statistics, 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the eminent statistician, 
says, ‘‘ There can be no reliable statistics com- 
piled on the ‘drink problem ’ or other questions 
dealing with social habits.’’ Science compre- 
hends that crime and unthrift spring from a 
great variety of causes. A man of weak will 
takes to drink and commits crime: the preacher 
says, “See what strong drink does !’’ But when 
the preacher puts it down in print that this 
man’s crime is directly traceable to drink he 
forgets that he is logically bound to show what 
the man’s career would have been had he been 
an abstainer. All dishonest men are not tipplers. 
God knows there are reasons enuff why a man 
should not indulge in strong drink nor dally in 
the ways that lead to death @ But let us not 
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cheapen our case with untruth, nor back up a 
cause that needs no apology with statistics that 
have no existence, save in our mind’s eye. Selah! 


¥ 
THUR J. BURDICK sends me the 
ollowing as evidence of his fitness to 
loin the American Academy of Im- 
: ortals. Mr. Burdick’s name has been 
enrolled in colors. 







Spite is trouble lent. 

The shiftless man is always unfortunate. 

The world often mistakes training for talent. 
Religion employs a great many poor workmen. 


Willingness is an awful good substitute for 
skill. 


Preachers have to have a permit; exhorters 
ought to. 

Forgiveness is n’t necessary when the offender 
is n’t sorry. 

Precepts in prose are poems with their every 
day clothes on. 

Look before you leap and then don’t leap, for 
leaps are dangerous. 


A good man may make a successful politician, 
but a rascal always does. 


Grumbling is a profession in which its members 
are never out of employment. 

Fast horses increase in value in proportion to 
their speed. It works the other way with men. 
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IMMIE WHISTLER was recently 
called as a witness in a case in whicha 
painter sold a picture and the buyer 

===; refused to pay for it, claiming the work 
was done by apprentices. In the course of the 
examination it came out that the canvas was 
purchased on Whistler’s recommendation. On 
cross-examination the Counsel for defendant 
askt this question : 
“Mr. Whistler, it is rumored that you were 
paid a goodly sum to recommend this picture; 
now, do you mind telling the court just how 
much you received ?”’ 
Jimmie smiled languidly & wearily answered: 
** Ah, yes, I know what the rumor is, but there 
is nothing in it, lassure you, positively nothing 
—except the indelicacy of your question!” 
Ma 
IOWA authoress, who perhaps is 
Octave Thanet and perhaps is n’t, 
| recently received this letter from a 
& good friend in a village that had suc- 
cumbed to the Literary Epidemic now prevalent 
in that region: 
Dear Inkyink: 


As I wrote you before we have two 
women’s clubs here. You know how busy I am 
with my large family, and how I will not slight 
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my housekeeping ; and yet I must do what they 
have assigned me, or they will think me a nin- 
ny. I have to lead one night on “ Assyriology,’’ 
one on ** The Green Dragon,’’ and read a paper 
on “ Charlemagne.”’ Now I know how you de- 
light in such things and how distasteful to you 
is housekeeping. If you will prepare these pa- 
pers for me 1’ll send you a barrel of canned 
fruit from my own garden, 


¥ 

N A former issue of this Magazine I 
ventured a remark or two on the de- 
cline of the Lyceum. I said that Wen- 
dell Phillips and Emerson were dead 
& that Colonel Hoyt with his Texas Steer had 
taken the centre of the Stage and threatened 
to loom lurid like the spirit of Brocken ¢@ And 
now there has fallen into my hands a bill that I 
will quote verbatim, nothing extenuating & set- 

ting down naught in malice: 

COMING!! 

Rev. J. Hogarth Lozier, L.L.D., in his grand 
entertaining Lecture, entitled, 
APRON STRINGS! 
References: #% President William McKinley, 


Bishop Ninde, Bishop Fowler, John Wana- 
maker and Mr. Rockefeller. 


Interspersed with original songs, recitations & 
anecdotes. Two hours of Philosophy, Religion 
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& Instruction, all given with pith, point, pathos 

and eloquence # More side-splitting fun than 

will ever come this way again. 

At the First Methodist Church, Bangor, Maine, 
Friday evening, March rath. 

Admittance, ° ° ° 25 Cents. 


> 
| O LIVING man speaks or writes dis- 
paragingly of Lincoln. He needs no 
defenders and there seems no more 
excuse for coming to his support in a 
set speech of eulogy than to plead the cause of 
Shakespeare in the Court of English Letters. 
And yet the man who is called America’s fore- 
most orator goes up and down the land, and to 
and fro in it, doing both. By his matchless elo- 
quence he well nigh enskys his subjects; and 
with his burning words he does the very thing 
for which he damns the clergy # He replaces 
one bible with another, and after demolishing 
the Calendar of Saints, constructs a carefully 
selected one of his own—does he not, honor 
bright ? His dogmatic mental attitude reveals 
his ancestry, and links him close with those 
little men we used to see so often, who were 
a!ways ready to draw when they thought some 
one had spoken lightly of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence. About the only difference in the cham- 
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pionships being that Mr. Ingersoll demands a 
large cash reward on the spot ; whereas the lit- 
tle men expect the eternal gratitude of their 
client, carrying with it everlasting life and per- 
petual bliss as a modest fee for services per- 
formed. 


e 
imme! RVING BROWNE to Max Nordau: 


Don Quixote read romances till his wits 
By nature weak, became extremely 
} hazy: 


—— 


The modern reader quite collected sits— 
It is the writer only who is crazy. 


¥ 
| ERE is a little story that will interest 
| those who are deep in child-study : 
jJimmy-boy, aged five, had been par- 
a ==) ticularly notty. The nurse duly re- 
ported the act to the boy’s mother, part of 
whose theory was never to scold or reprove, but 
allow conscience to strike in and remorse and 
repentance to follow in due course. That even- 
ing when the good mother was putting the boy 
to bed she askt in a grieved tone, ‘* Why did 
you, oh, why did you do that, Jimmy?” 
**Who told you I did?” askt Jimmy-boy, put- 
ting up a large No. Ten bluff, for he was his 
papa’s boy # 
“A little bird told me, my son.” 
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THE PHIL- Jimmy was silent a space & then meditatively 
ISTINE remarkt, ‘‘ Dam them sparrows, anyway!” 


+ 


aya BOARD of Strategy never fights; a 
pa Woman's Congress always does. 


> 


EVERAL of my dear friends are Meth- 

odist preachers, and upto this time I 

have always regarded the denomina- 

= tion favorably @# But in the Meriden, 

Gems. ., Republican ” for May rath, 1898, I see 

the report of a recent Conference, written by a 

Methodist Clergyman. In recounting the deaths 
of the year the reverend gentleman says: 


Another parsonage home has been called upon 
to make a contribution for the enrichment of 
the better home On High. During the autumn, 
in the household of Brother H. C. Whitney, of 
Plainville, the star of natal joy shone with bi- 
nary light, but with the approach of the vernal 
equinox, the orbital path of one of the com- 
panion luminaries suddenly diverged, and its 
light shone out in the heavenly constellation, 
whose glories for the present are just beyond 
the reach of mortal vision. 


One more such jolt to my nerves as this and I 
will strike every blessed Methodist from the 
roster of Immortals. I will, s’ welp me! 
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; ~ How to here sanitary sufroundings is told 
ina ad Rigen the eminent English 
chemi b Every household should 


10 cents. 
help to comfortable hving. It will 
"be sent to subscribers of this magazine. Write 
Pe THE $6 SANITAS "CoO CO, (Ltd.,) 
- 636 to 642 West Fifty-fifth St., New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 


SJITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


| MOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
S| A FIRST CLASS ROUTE BETWEEN 











Z Chicago; St. Louis, Niagara Falls, Buffalo 
& Boston, and all New England Cities 
with Through Sleeping Cars. 


—Also the short line between— 


SARATOGA & BOSTON. 
Send for copy df Summer Excursions. 
AR. Benes. Peas C. A. NIMMO, G.W.P.A., 


Troy, N.Y. ae 
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The Jackson Sanatorium 


AT DANSVILLE, 


Livingston Co., 
New York, 


was established in 1858 on the above motto. Its 
success in restoring to health the people whe 
sought its advantages, and in teaching them how 
to live so as to always keep in cod health, has 


bee nN [ shen menal 
Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
torium, which gives illustrations of its 


beautiful situation, and fire-preef building, and 
also every information as to terms & methods of 


treatment. 


Discard the use of Drugs and get well ABOL- 
ISHING the CAUSE of YOUR ILL H TH. 

Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., 
Box 1880. 

















‘Ob, $0 Delicious! 


PURE-AND HEALTHFUL, TOO! 


Made after an improved process retaining all 
the rich, nitrogenous properties of the grain 
ground whole. Our products are very different 
therefore fromthe cheap mis-called Graham 
products of many other mills. For instance 


Readshaw’'s 


Forest Mills @ 
Granulated Wheat 


Makes the most healthful, delicious and 
digestible breakfast food 
possible — the weakest 
stomach can retain it @® 
Besides it makes bone 
and muscle and adds to 
brain power. At all gro- 

cers’ or direct from the mills. Refuse 

substitutes. Genuine bears our trademark 


** For go years your flour bas been our standby.” 
JAS. H. JACKSON, &™. D., Jackson Sanatorium. 


BOOKLET FREE. 


E. H. READSHAW, Miller, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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2% COLUMBIAS? =& 
BAR-LOCK "TYPEWRITER ) 





Every 1 ‘ Sight of Opefato? 


Does most of the work ia writing AUTOMATICALLY, 
and yields in the time thus saver addifional work. I 
acts as if it studied the convenience of the operat 
at every turn, and thereby lightens his labor a 
venders him capable of doing more. It has a knack 
of keeping well, and is always ready at critical off 
other times. These are some of the reasons why it i 
so different from other machimes. Free catalogué 
tells all. : 


COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO, 
37-43 W. 116th St., New York City. 
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